magazines 
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UVM officials complain 


SMC students burden University library 


by Norine Chambers 

A substantial number of St. Michael’s students are 
monopolizing the acquisitions, study areas, and library 
assistance of UVM’s Bailey-Howe Library, two UVM 
library officials complained. 

Assistant Librarian for Technical Services Suzanne 
Massonneau and Assistant Librarian for Public Ser- 
vices Milton Crouch, said the excessive demands made 
on the library by non-university students is having 
detrimental effects on UVM students, staff and facul- 
ty. 
Massonneau and Crouch attended a Library Commit- 
tee meeting this week at the invitation of SMC’s 
Durick Library Director, Joseph Popecki. According to 
Popecki, the purpose of the meeting was to discuss the 
acquisition policies of UVM and St. Michael’s and the 
effects of SMC students use of UVM library facilities. 

Popecki said the UVM library staff has ‘‘been very 
generous” and cooperative with St. Michael’s but both 
staffs agree that Durick Library needs improvement. 

Popecki said St. Michael’s library facilities are 
“‘good’;’ but not as ‘‘good,”’ as they could be. He stress- 
ed that a school with a tradition like St. Michael’s 
should have ‘‘an excellent library.” 

Popecki listed four areas which need improvement. 
The quality of the book collection and other library 
materials need ‘‘to be beefed up a bit’’ and additional 
space for books is needed, he said. 





Popecki also suggested that the construction of noise 
barriers, more carol tops, and more individual study 
areas would help alleviate noise and study distractions. 

The Durick director stressed the importance of 
developing a mechanism for more systematic 
bibliographic construction. The library also needs bet- 
ter means for teaching St. Michael’s students effective 
library skills, he said. 

Popecki and UVM library officials agreed that if stu- 
dent library skills and the collections and services of 
the Durick Library were improved, more students 
would use it, thus helping to ease the burdens on UVM. 

Crouch and Massonneau told the Library Committee 
that if the St. Michael’s library became more self- 
sufficient, UVM would be willing to collaborate in more 
advanced library services. 

Popecki said the Library Committee is advisory in 
nature and denied charges that he has stirred up the 
student body or publicized weaknesses of the college. 
He said the issue of library improvement was student- 
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inspired. 

Popecki said SMC President Edward L. Henry 
charged him in a letter of parading the weaknesses of 
the college in front of the community. But, Popecki 
said he is ‘‘not trying to box him (Henry) in.” He said 
he realizes it is ‘a question of priorities’’ as to how each 
department is financed. 


Henry said, ‘‘Rarely have I turned down the recom- 
mendations of any committee if the procedures are pro- 
per.” He said he is aware the library needs improve- 
ment and said he is waiting for a professional library 
consultant’s recommendations. 

He said the decision about library improvements will 
be a collective one. The president said more resources 
are becoming available to assist the library, and he his 
working as quickly as possible with this priority and all 
other school priorities, 

Henry said he does not “need pressure to push me in 
the right direction. I know what to do.” 


Winooski, Vermont 05404 






campus. 






Tuesday s snowstorm brought fun and frolic for students when 10 inches of the white stuff blanketed the 
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Alther previews ‘Original Sins’ 


_ by Michael Knott 

Best-selling novelist Lisa 
Alther delighted her audience 
by reading a chapter from her 
latest book, ‘Original Sins,”’ 
Nov. 12 in the McCarthy Arts 
Center recital hall. Her finished 
copy, which she sent to Alfred 
A. Knopf Publishing Co. the 
following day, will be available 
at bookstores in April. 

Alther, whose first novel, 
“Kinflicks,”” made the New 
York Times _ best-seller list, 
presently teaches a course on 
Literature of the American 
South at St. Michael’s. 

Born in Tennessee, Alther 
writes of the South, trying to 
present ‘‘America after the 
failure of the dream”’ and ‘‘the 
sterility of American ideals,”’ 
according to Dr. Carey Kaplan, 
who introduced Alther. 

“Original Sins’”’ deals with 
five children growing up 
together in a southern cotton 
mill town. ‘‘When they hit the 
teenage years, they drift 
apart,’’ said Alther. She said all 
five main characters have their 
own chapters, which show how 
their lives are affected by the 
strike-torn town. 

Alther read a chapter written 
from the viewpoint of Sally, a 
character who faces the pro- 
blems of being a_ teenage 
housewife and mother. Sally 
searches for the solution to her 


problems in and 


her husband, but find the solu- 
tions do not work for her. The 
chapter concludes with a 
riotous scene involving 
mistaken identity. 

Alther said she selected this 
particular chapter to read 
because it is ‘‘closest to an 
autobigraphy.” 

When writing ‘‘original 
Sins,” Alther said she did not 


write every day, but went on 
“‘binges”’ of writing 16 hours a 
day for two weeks at a time. 
Glad for the opportunity to 
read her manuscript aloud, 
Alther said she would probably 
make a few changes before sen- 
ding if off to the publishers. 
“Some places got laughs that I 
didn’t think were funny,” she 
said. 


Thieves bag TV monitor 


by Reed Wallace 

A theft from Dupont 
Language Center Nov. 10 has 
left the center without a $450 
television monitor. ‘‘This is the 
first theft of something major 
like this from Dupont this 
year,’’ said Robert Ashline, a 
laboratory technician. Also 
usable as a television, the 
monitor is used primarily to 
videotape various language pro- 
grams and classes. 

Ashline discovered the set 
missing when he arrived a 8:15 
a.m. Tuesday and contacted St. 
Michael’s security, according to 
chief of security Donald Sutton. 
Ashline had set up the monitor 
to tape a program Monday 
afternoon, and the program was 
running when he left work at 
about 5 ~— p.m. after “‘locking 
the room up,” he said. 


“Sergeant Michael Spaulding 


‘secured the building between 


9:30 p.m. and 10 p.m. Monday, 
and the window was locked at 
this time,’’ Sutton said. ‘‘We 
assume the television was 
somehow taken out that win- 
dow,’’ he said. Exactly how the 
thief, or thieves, entered the 
building is still a mystery. 

Since the 19-inch Sanyo set is 
“clearly marked with serial 
numbers and ‘SMC,’ it would be 
very difficult to sell, and they 
are probably using it them- 
selves,’’ Sutton explained. 

Colchester and Winooski 
police departments have been 
given the serial numbers, and 
the case is still under investiga- 
tion, according to Sutton. 

“We do have one person who 
we want to talk with still, but 
we have been unable to speak 
with him due to an illness,”’ Sut- 
ton said. 


fender _ 


Colchester police arrest 
student after brief fight 


by Bernie Dagenais 

A St. Michael’s College stu- 
dent faced the charge of 
disorderly conduct today as a 
result of a South Campus fight 
that was broken up by the Col- 
chester Police Department ear- 
ly last Saturday morning. 

The incident that took place 
by the east side of Ryan Hall at 
about 4:30 a.m. Saturday, in- 
volved Robert J. Desautels, a 
sophomore, and Stephen 
Menard, a freshman. Desautels 
said he did not know how or 
why the fight began. ‘“‘We must 
have just felt like brawling,” he 
said. 

They were pulled apart by 
Colchester Police Oficers Jeff 
Fontaine and James King less 
than a minute after the fight 
began. 

Some students speculated 
that an earlier, unrelated fight 
involving a local resident in 
Alumni Hall may have drawn 
the Colchester Officers on cam- 
pus. 

Desautels was brought to the 
Chittenden County Correc- 
tional Center after being sub- 
dued by Fontaine and King. 








His hands and feet were 
secured by cuffs as he was 
taken away. He was released at 
about 9:30 a.m. Saturday. 

St. Michael’s security officer 


’ William Fortune was also on 


the scene. Fortune would make 
no comment on the incident and 
Chief of Security Donald Sut- 
ton could not be reached. 

The Colchester officers did 
not take statements from wit- 
nesses, but Fortune took down 
names of students involved, for 
security office records, 

Menard and Desautels both 
insist that no one was hurt in 
the actual fight. Desautels, 
however, said that he suffered 
multiple bruises and possibly a 
broken toe at the hands of the 
police officers during his arrest. 

Desautels said he considered 
undergoing a medical examina- 
tion as a prerequisite for filing 
suit against the arresting police 
officer, but decided against it, 
because of the possible negative 
effect it might have had on his 
case. 

“T wish the police hadn't 
jumped in,” said Menard. ‘I 

cont. on page 5 
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s Randall McMurphy squeezes 


the life out of Jacki Bouchard as Nurse Ratched in the student 
directed production of One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. See story 


page five. 
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Chorale to perform festive Christmas works 


A Festive Christmas Concert 
will be presented by the St. 
Michael's College Chorale in the 
College Chapel on Sunday, Dec. 
7, at 4 p.m. The annual concert 
is free and open to the public. 
William i Sa aninatine kbs werd 


TOROS: 








music, will direct the 45-voice 
group. 

The concert will present two 
settings of the Gloria text. The 
chorale will open with the music 
of Toronto composer Harry 





omers, and close with that of 
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Though not quite.as busy as Filenes’ bargain basement on a Satur- 
day morning, the SMC ski team offered a wide variety of ski equip- 


ment and clothing at last Saturday’s sale. 
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Boston composer, Daniel 
Pinkham. Both compositions 
will be included in the group’s 
forthcoming Canadian tour to 
Kingston, Ontario, and St. 
Michael's Cathedral in Toronto. 
The Missa Brevis in D° Ma- 
jor by Mozart will be sung as a 
tribute to the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception in 
Burlington, which recently 
celebrated 
sary. This Mass: was sung at 
the cathedral 150 years ago. 
Several Gregorian Chants 


its 150th anniver- - 


will be sung in the style per- 


’ formed at the famous Benedic- 


tine Abbey at Solesmes in 
France. Tortolano researched 
the original manuscripts in a 
sabbatical study at the 
monastery last semester. 

As a tribute to Hannukah, 
the chorus will sing in Hebrew, 
Sanctification from the Sacred 
Service by Bloch and Elohim 
Hashiveynu by Solomon Rossi. 
Brad Barrows, of Colchester, 
will be the student conductor 
for Hallelujah Amen from 


Judas Maccabeus by Handel. 
The concert will include unac- 
companied motets by Des Pres 
and Victoria and a first area 
performance of the Ave Maria 
by Janacek, sung in Czech. Also 
a first in the area is a choral 
spiritual from the Scott Joplin 
ragtime opera, Treemonisha. 
The concert will conclude 
with the Christmas Cantata by 
Daniel Pinkham with brass 
ensemble, which Tortolano 
prepared for its first perfor- 
mance in Boston 21 years ago. 


Film series draws students 


by Frank Flanagan 

The St. Michael’s Film Series 
is having its ‘‘best year yet’’ 
according to junior George 
Cholakis, director of the Film 
Series. 

The Film Series is sponsored 
by the Social Committee and 
it’s purpose is to provide on- 
campus entertainment. 

Sophomore Jerome Guiney 
said the Film Series ‘“‘gives me 
something to do on Sunday 
night when I don’t feel like stu- 
dying.” 

Films are shown almost every 
Sunday twice a night at McCar- 
thy Arts Center. Student 
groups can sponsor films to 
raise money as the Outing Club 
did earlier this semester with 
“‘Deliverence.”’ 

The Film Series does not have 
a budget of its own but 
operates on funds appropriated 
by the Social Committee. This 
year $9,000 were allocated for 
the rental of films. All profits 
are recycled back to the Social 
Committee. 


Cholakis said most of the 
films shown this year have done 
“really well” financially except 
for ‘Breaking Away”’ and ‘‘The 
Fog - Psycho’’ double feature. 
“The Fog - Psycho’’ duo allow- 
ed students to see both films for 
a single admission price of $2 
and was expected to lose 
money, the director said. 

According to Cholakis, ‘‘you 
almost need a full house at both 
showings”’ to make a profit. He 
said most of the films have 
drawn a lot of student support. 

Cholakis said this year’s 
general admission price had to 
be raised from $1 to $1.50 
because of rising publicity costs 
and film rental fees of $600 to 
$800. 

Junior Kathy Damiata feels 
most students have been will- 
ing to pay the increased price 
because “‘it is a fair price. At 
any off-campus theater you 
would have to pay $3 to $4 to 
see the same film.” 

A major problem with the 
Film Series is equipment 


CHRISTMAS 


failure. Junior Jeanne Ross 
commented after seeing ‘“The 
Rose”’ last Sunday night, “‘the 
movie was good, but the sound 
was muddled and the film kept 
breaking.” 


Cholakis said the equipment 


was in “bad shape’ at the 


beginning of the semester due > 


to use over the summer. Some 
of the projectors have been fix- 
ed but the high expense of 
repair and the limited funds 
available has held up the repair 
process, he said. 


Another problem confronting 
Cholakis is the movement of 
the series from the McCarthy 
Arts Center theater, which is 
used by student actors, into the 
recital hall. Cholakis said-he is 
“trying to make the best of the 
situation by improvising a 
larger screen or getting a pro- 
fessional screen.” 

Among the films scheduled 


for second semester are ‘‘Cad- — 

' dyshack,”’ 

“The Stuntman.” PA RAT OT a 
shoe abt i, 
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“Brubaker,’” and 
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SEMI-FORMAL DANCE 





Featuring 


‘“CHOG CITY”’ 
At The “Sawmill’’ Essex Junction, vr. 


(4 miles from campus) 


Friday, Dec. 5th 9-1 
(First Friday back from Thanksgiving) 


$5.00 per person 
Cash Bar x Hors d’oeuvres 
Sponsored by the Junior Class 
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by Alan Lindsay 

“Virtually anything that can 
be put into commerce can be 
and has been spilled,” said 
John Malter, chief of the Hazar- 
dous Materials Management 
section of the Vermont Agency 
of Environmental Conserva- 
tion. 

Malter discussed the 
“Causes, Effects, Cleanup and 
Disposal Techniques for Oil and 
Other Hazardous Materials 
Spills in Vermont” during a 
slide presentation held Nov. 11 
in Bergeron Education Center. 
Malter has a master’s degree in 
geology from the University of 
Vermont. 

There were 150 hazardous 
waste spills in Vermont last 
year, Malter said. He identified 
four causes of such spills: 
transportation, improper 
storage, human error and van- 
dalism. 

Poor weather conditions have 
often made transportation a 
problem. Malter showed 
numerous slides during the 





cwo-hour presentation of truck 
and train accidents. One 
depicted a barge, which releas- 
ed 14,000 gallons of gas into 
Lake Champlain in the late 
1960’s. Another was of an 
airplane that spilled jet fuel at 
the Burlington International 
Airport following an emergency 
landing. 

Land fills have accepted 55 
gallon drums of industrial 
wastes, Malter said. The con- 
tainers have eroded and the pro- 
duct has worked its way into 
sewer systems. 

One concern is that corpora- 
tions in the late 1960’s and ear- 
ly 1970’s showed little interest 
in where and how by-products 
were disposed of. It was a 
nickle or dime a gallon-to get rid 
of astes. The public paid then, 
and they are paying again as 
the wastes are now showing up 
in land fills and swamp lands, 
Malter said. 

Storm drains have historical- 
ly been a problem in hazardous 
waste control, said Malter. For 
a long time, oil from the crank 
cases of cars washed into 


Hazardous waste Wieposal, fast becoming a major Sasicontcontdl 
threat in the U.S., was discussed by John Malter, of the Vermont 
Agency of Environmental Conservation last Tuesday night. 


(Jacki Smith Photo) 


street drain, sometimes causing 
“floating fuel fires’ in ponds 
where the drainage systems led. 

Human error, apparent in the 
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Geologist unloads on waste disposal effects 


faulty design of some storage 
tanks, has been another pro- 
blem Malter has had to face. He 
said = problems occurs most 





frost heaves. 


often in the winter when 
storage tanks and piping can- 
not withstand the stress of 
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As part of the no-smoking campaign sponsored by the Health Services department this week, the 
American Cancer Society exhibited samples of diseased lungs in Alliot Hall last Thursday to demonstrate 


_ the hazardous effects of smoking. 


Speaker calls for job 


by Bridget Lyons 

“It is important to establish 
credit in your own name,”’ Art 
Cernosia told a_ small, 
predominantly female audience 
during a discussion on 
“Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Practices,’’ Monday night 
at Cheray Science Hall. Cer- 
nosia, who is employed by the 
Department of Education, Of- 
fice of Federal Assistance in 
Montpelier, was asked by the 
SMC Women’s Union to speak. 

Cernosia covered illegal ques- 
tions that a potential employer 
might ask at an interview or on 
a job application. 

An employer cannot ask for 


an arrest record, credit 
references (unless it is a 
business necessity), marital 


status (unless asked of all ap- 
plicants) or information about a 
spouse, he said. ‘‘If these ques- 








tions are asked of you and not 


. of other applications, contact 


the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission to resolve 
the problem,’’ Cernosia sug- 
gested. 

Questions about your height, 
weight, birth origin, or heritage 
cannot be asked either, unless 
part of an Affirmative Action 
questionnaire, Cernosia said. 

Cernosia stressed the impor- 
tance of persons establishing 
credit in their own names. ‘The 
world is based on credit,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘College students should 
set up credit as soon as possi- 
ble. It is important for acquir- 
ing a personal loan.” 

Existing standards make it 
harder for a woman to establish 
credit that it is for a man, Cer- 
nosia said. He suggest that a 
woman should establish credit 
separate from her spouse. 
Creditors will usually record it 
in the man’s name if not 
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equality 


specified, he said. 

Cernosia said there are laws 
covering emplovment 
discrimination, but the problem 
is enforcing them. ‘‘Laws can’t 
remedy everything,” he said. 
Attitudes have to change too.” 

Sexual harrassment is an 
issue that has ‘‘come of age at 
St. Michael’s, Cernosia said. 
According to Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, ‘‘an 
employer is obligated to create 
an environment free of sexual 
harassment,”’ he said. 

Cernosia suggested that per- 
sons who feel they are being 
sexually harassed should con- 
front the harrasser 
diplomatically. If the behavior 
continues the victim should 
keep a notebook of the in- 
cidents and notify the person’s 
superior, he said. The Civil 
Rights Division of the Attorney 
General’s Offfice should be con- 
tacted if other efforts fail. 
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Bubble Your Troubles 
Away! 


Bring a magically relaxing and invigorating 
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Finishing Special 
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2 5x7 Color Enlargements 
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Holiday paradox 


Hundreds of St. Michael’s College students will head to the 
homes of parents or relatives this week, joining thousands of other 
college students on their way to a Thanksgiving feast. They will 
partake of plenty in the midst of plenty. 

Millions of other human beings will starve. It’s that simple. 

Or is it? 

We, as the great middle class, have been innundated with pleas 
to support the starving masses of the world through ad campaigns 
and government programs. The small child with the big eyes star- 
ing at us from a sun-parched desert, an empty or near empty bowl 
in her hand — sometimes a priest or celebrity imploring us to send 
support — is a familiar sight to most ‘“‘middle Americans.” 


But poverty is closer than a photograph of a far-off desert, or of a 
South American jungle filled with disease and death. It exists in 
Winooski — in Boston, in Albany, in Montgomery, Ala., in Burl- 
ington — in the homes of the impoverished living in a society of 
wealth. 


Poor nutrition, inadequate housing, expensive health care, and 
low-income jobs are signs to us — signs that our neighbors are not 
as well off — but they are not ‘‘signs"’ to our neighbors — they are 
realities. 

Food stamps and other federal aid programs ease the burden a 
bit —-and ease the collective conscience of the well-to-do. 


But they are not nearly enough. The report of the Presidential 
Commission on World Hunger, which was issued in June, 1980, 
points out the extraordinary pressures of an inflationary economy 


on the poor. ‘Just when (because of inflation) the poor need addi- 
tional help from Federal programs, middle class and wealthy 
Americans may resent allocating additional funds to feeding pro- 
grams.” 


This teeding is not only of those many — but mostly infants, and 
the elderly on fixed incomes, the disabled, and the otherwise 
federally supported who depend upon food stamps, the Women, In- 


fants and Children program, the Elderly Feeding program, and _ 


other programs for their survival. 


Survival That word means much more to a youngster in a ghet- 
Lo, or ina rural town for that. matter, than it does to us. ‘In a re- 
cent 2!» year period, inflation increased 23 percent, yet the in- 


comes of Food Stamp households increased less than seven per- 
cont.” the commission reported, 

Only 60 percent who are eligible, participate in the program, the 
-ommission said. ' 

But what of the millions of others who receive the benefits of no 
program, who live out their brief lives on every continent with the 
smallest of hopes, or none at all? 

The cause is there — the alleviation of hunger. And the means — 
the Peace Corps, Vista, public awareness organizations like Ox- 
fam, and the hundreds of charities and programs that need the 
support of middle class America. 


College students are the middle class Americans — at least, they 
will be so in the years ahead. 

If students cannot remember the hungry around them as well as 
they recall the day they will return home for turkey dinner, they 
cannot be, as the commission states, “truly committed to the 
cause of human rights.” 


“The right to tood is the most basic right of all.” 


— GC 
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The Defender 


HiYA BABY, =CT'S 
REMEMBER ME? 


System unfair — 


To the editor: 

As a freshman at SMC who 
has previously attended a large 
state university, I find the at- 
mosphere here quite close and 
refreshing. However, the scene . 
enacted at last week's (Nov. 11) 
second semester freshman pre- 
registration left me quite 
disturbed. 

It was pretty disorderly and I 
felt that luck and skill at cut- 
ting line had a greater power 
and priority than class needs. 
Many students started lining 
up in Ross Sports Center at 
1:30 p.m., and skipped class to 
do so. Those who actually went 
to class and then arrived at the 
sports center late felt 
‘“‘suckered.”’ 

Cutting of the lines was rife, 


Viewpoints | 


TACK! 





not to our superior intelligence 
and learning, but to divine in- 
tervention on our behalf is to 
perpetuate the myth that has 
inspired anti-clericalism 
throughout the ages. 

Such clerical harassment 


‘must find no place on this cam- 


pus. Would that we had a 
grievance committee to hear 
our cause! 

Again, we are not a “‘dynamic 


duo.’’ We are individuals of 


stable and serious nature, with 
the gravity of spirit fitting our 
high station. 

Finally, we object to your 
slighting of Dennis Anti and 
Don McCarty, our partners, 
albeit junior partners, in vic- 
tory. We wish to thank them, 
for without their knowledge of 
trivia, our very high scores may 
have been just a bit lower. 

Thomas Hoar, S.S.E. 
Richard VanderWeel, S.S.E. 


and the ability toruntothecor- . 


rect table in the fastest time 
took priority over whether or 
not you absolutely needed that 
class to ..complete your 
schedule. 

I was lucky — I got all the 
classes I needed. I wonder, 
though, how many of my 
classmates were so lucky. 

A suggestion: mailing out 
forms to all freshmen at the 
same time, and registering 
them as they canie back — first 
come, first served. This would 
be certainly more fair than the 
present system. Let’s try to 
spare next year’s freshmen this 
trial by fire — for everyone's 
sake. 

Chris Keach 


Priests’ protest 


To the editor: 

It was with the deepest shock 
that we read the Defender 
report (14 November) of our 


_ Clear triumph in the recent Col- 


lege Bowl contest. How could 
our victory be headlined an 
“upset”’ when it should be plain 
to all that our mature, razor- 
sharp minds would prevail over 
those young brains still 
developing? 

Then, too, for many years 
now, our days and nights have 
been spent pondering the 
classics like the Republic, the 
Summa, War and Peace, and 
the Book of Lists. How could 
we lose? To suggest, as you do, 
that our having won was due 


Overreaction 


To the editor: 
Upon reading the “Sexual 
Harrassment”’ article and 


editorial of Nov. 14, I had. 


several reactions that I would 
like to share with your readers. 
My first reaction was one of 
regret and embarrassment for 
my nameless colleague who was 
alleged to have sexually har- 
rassed two female students. 
While the written description of 
the offense sounded more like a 
case of imprudent flirtation 
than the well-publicized har- 
rassment cases that have 
rightfully sensitized us to the 
problem, the professor in ques- 
tion nevertheless deserves 
some form of chastisement. His 
alleged indiscretion has collec- 
tively embarrassed the faculty 
and offended the student body. 
My second thought is one of 
concern for what impact such 
an incident — and the attending 
publicity — could have on con- 
structive and wholesome 
student-faculty relationships. 
Saint Michael's rightly boasts 
about the closeness of 
student/faculty ties and both 
groups find profound satisfac- 
tion in such bonds. Yet the pro- 
spect of being publically accus, 
ed of harrassement is so dread- 
ed by faculty (could we — once 
accused — ever be fully ex- 

onerated?) 
Vincent Bolduc 


WELL, THENAME SOUNDS FAMILIAR 






_Letters 


Harassment 


To the editor: 

In 1954 college teachers were 
often denounced by their 
students as Communists, as 
“slightly more than pink.” 
They had no defense, once label- 
ed they lost their jobs. In 1968 — 
students accused their teachers 
of being ‘establishment.’ If— 
teachers did not join the 
dissenters in the streets, the 
students seized their 
classrooms and offices and 
shouted (at Jacques Barzun), 
“Die old man; we’re as good as 





“it 
you are!’”’ In 1975 studentstold 
their teachers that liberal 
education was irrelevant and 
the teachers irrelevant as well. j 

__. Now in 1980 some students ay. 
threaten teachers withcharges 
of sexual harassment. Such 
awful evils do exist but now a § 
smile, a kind word, a helping _ 
hand is lumped together with “A 
vice. Of all the threats against « 
teachers this recent one is the 
most dangerous. Howeverinno-' 
cent thereisnodefense.Anyre- 
joinder by a teacher is thought “a 
only to prove the charge. I 


know of one case, no two, in the 
last three years where the — 
charge alone—never substan- 
tiated—ruined a career and — 
worse still destroyed a teacher, 
a man and a woman teacher (it 
works both ways).. 

There.is sexual harassment in 
our society. It and homosex- 
uality between teachers and 
students does occur. However, 
what is at stake now at SMC is 
the criteria by which we can 
judge the difference betweenin- 
nocent familiarity and even in- 
cipient friendships on the one 
hand and meral turpitude on 
the other. 


The Joanne Sheehan 
(Defender, Nov. 14)article sug- 
gests that this criterion is this: 
a male teacher has committed a - 
grievous offense when women 
are treated differently than 
men, when the teacher pays 
overt attention to a woman stu- 
dent, when the student is not 
treated the same as others in a 
class. The article says bluntly 
that this is sexual harassment - 
although the student has not 
been ‘‘directly propositioned.”’ 
Will this criterion do? For 
everyone's sake we must 

cont. on page 5 
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‘“Cuckoo’s Nest’ 


proves suc 


by Joan Dickinson 

The irony of ‘‘sterile white”’ 
nurses and frantic ‘‘crazies’’ 
created a diverse contrast in 
“One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest,”’ a production directed by 
senior Cathy Doherty. 

Performed in the McCarthy 
Arts Center ‘‘Green Room,”’ the 
cinder block walls and tile 
floors added appropriate at- 
mosphere to the brisk, 
medicinal quality of the “‘men- 
tal ward.” 

Amidst all of this, Kyle 
Minor bursts in as “R.P. 
MecMurphy”’ with an explosion 
of unsurmountable energy. 

Minor never slipped out of his 
character’s grips. Racing from 
one side of the ‘‘dayroom” to 
the other, ‘‘“McMurphy”’ retain- 
ed every angle of wit, frustra- 
tion anger, and _ superior 


_ strength. 


over the ward, they over 





His intensity captured the ac- 


tors.and viewers in the dress 
rehearsal audience. 

On the opposite side, Jac- 
queline Bouchard as ‘Nurse 
Ratched” did not gain full 
stature as the controller and 
decision-maker who becomes 
the brunt of McMurphy’s rag- 
ing expostulations. 

Bouchard was accurately 
stiff and immutable, but her 
tight-lipped efficiency did not 
seem to achieve enough inner 
force to show her confusion and 
multi-faceted motives. 

The self-committed ‘“‘loonies’’ 
were well integrated as the 
group, but when confusion took 








cessful 


powered ‘‘Ratched’s ”’ ability to 
be consistently supreme. 

Apparently a result of direc- 
tion and her own specific inter- 
pretation ‘‘Ratched’’ did show 
good timing, and there were in- 
stances of total character 
strength. 

Kevin Loso tied the show 
together as ‘‘Chief Bromden,”’ 
the show’s narrator. He strain- 
ed and built toward a magnifi- 
cent release of tension and self- 
understanding. 

Loso was pitiful and inspiring 
at the same time. He showed a 
super character sense of who he 
was, although there was ade- 
quate mystery in his moments 
of thought. 

Chuck Thomas, Michael 
Lucey, Paul Sheehan, Luke 
Dougherty, David Latuch, 
Peter Harrigan, Andrew God- 
du, and Joe Hiller exemplified 
good individual selves, and all 
worked well together. 

Goddu protrayed the stutter- 
ing, intimidated ‘Billy Bibbit’’ 
with some difficulty, but the 
difficulty added to his 
character’s stress. 

An experiment with new sur- 
rounding, the production is an 
overall success. ‘‘Cuckoo’s 
Nest” proves Doherty’s talents 
in choosing a supportive cast, 
able to convey tension, fear, 
and hatred to the audience. 

Doherty’s show exhibits good 
quality in its construction of 
the set and cast, but at times 
there is too much hodge-podge 
and disruption without a valid 
sense of extremes and rules in 
each individual. 





Kevin Loso who played a convincing performance as Chief 
Bromden smothers Kyle Minor as Randall McMurphy in the last act 


of One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. 


(Dave Walsh Photo) 


Desautels appears in court 


cont. from page 1 
think we might have been able 
to handle it with a lot less grief 


- without them.” Desautels was 


reportedly pinned to the ground 
when the police intervened. 
Desautels appeared for ar- 
raignment at the Vermont 
District Court on Monday mor- 
ning but the papers from the 
police department were 


misplaced and had not reached 
the judge’s desk. Desautels is 
scheduled to return Friday mor- 
ning for arrignment. 

Student Life Director 
Michael Samara would not com- 
ment due to the “personal 
nature’’ of the matter. 
Desautels said it did not appear 
that the college would take any 
disciplinary action against him. 





RE os 


The SMC Wind and Jazz Ensemble performed during the closing ceremonies of the jubilee year last Satur- 


day afternoon. 


(John Brissette Photo) 








LeClair to tour with Jazz Ensemble. 


by Nancy Fay 

After an energetic and highly 
successful Jazz Ensemble 
performance at the closing cere- 
monies of the 75th Jubilee year 
Nov. 15, Dr. Paul LeClair, pro- 
fessor of music at St. Michael’s, 
is excitedly anticipating the 
Wind Ensemble’s road trip in 
December. 

LeClair, earned his Ph.D. from 
Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and previously 
taught in Watertown, Conn., 
and Washington, D.C. before 
coming to St. Michael’s in 1970. 

LeClair, who teaches Music 
Theory I and II, the Rudiments 
of Music, along with Concert 
Winds and a Jazz Ensemble 
program, called St. 
Michael’s a “fabulous place.” 
He said, “St. Michael’s is a 
place where I have been given a 
lot of freedom, and I have never 
felt hindered in anything I do.”’ 

“No major problems or con- 
flicts have arisen since arriving 
on campus nearly 11 years ago, 
and the growth of the school 
has been fantastic.”’ 

He cited the improvement of 
the Wind Ensemble as tremen- 
dous, comparing it to the 
“band’’ of ten years ago which 
consisted on only two members. 

The Wind and Jazz Ensemble 
has grown enormously, to ap- 
proximately 30 students. The 
groups practice an average of 
one night a week, which LeClair 
commented, ‘‘is less than your 
average high school band.” 

A road trip in December will 


Am 





highlight the year’s activities. 
An alumni group will hear them 
perform in Boston on Dec. 7, 
then they will continue up the 
Maine coast, with stops in New 
Hampshire. 

LeClair’s attitude does not 
emphasize perfection, but 
stresses ‘‘the idea of playing 
together and becoming aware of 
each other and know each other, 
because everyone is 
important.”’ 

Originally from Watertown, 
Conn., LeClair now resides in 
Essex Center with his wife 
Cathleen and his five children. 
Complementing his love for 





music is his love for the out- 
doors. ‘‘This winter I’ll be ski- 
ing at Smuggler’s with my bash 
badge,” and, when the spring 
arrives, it’s “time for fishing.”’ 
However, summer camping in 
New England and Canada is 
LeClair’s favorite. ‘‘My goal,” 
he exclaimed, “‘is to go clear to 
California, camping along the 
way.” 

LeClair has no immediate 
plans to leave St. Michael’s, 
saying he will continue to con- 
tribute his talents in both the 
teaching and directing of music 
to those who are willing to 
listen. 


- 


Harassment assessed 


cunt, trom page 4 
discuss it thoroughly. 

By this criterion the only safe 
conduct is that teachers treat 
men and women exactly the 
same. Nay, further that 
teachers must treat one woman 
exactly the same as another 
woman, one man exactly the 
same as another man. Indeed, 
consistency demands that 
students treat all teachers ex- 
actly the same as well. 

What I am hearing is that the 
best (only) protection against 
sexual harassment is deper 
sonalization. This fits nicely in 
a college where already all 
students have numbers, and 
teachers are simply ‘‘pro- 
fessors.”” And all too often the 
professors are treated as 
nothing but filling stations for 
information and job training. 

It is only sexual differences 
at stake here, someone says. 
Yet how do we distinguish bet- 
ween attention to sexual dif- 
ferences and personality dif- 
ferences? What logic dictates 
that when a male teacher 
speaks to a woman it is always 
in the main sexual interest yet 
when he speaks to a man it is 
personal or impersonal? Not 
logic, says Sheehan, gut feeling. 
This itself is frightening. Sex- 
ual lust exists but will the 
criterion of guilt be so broad 
and so subjective that all 
I-Thou relationships must be 
made I-It relations? To tell the 
truth, no one can talk to a man 
without addressing his 
masculinity and no one can talk 
to a female without addressing 
her femininity. What criterion 
we use will not separate person 


from sexuality but will help us 
judge which is emphasized. 

I share the horror that a 
woman may be _ used, 
manipulated or leered at. 
Nevertheless I refuse both as a 
philosopher and a Catholic to 
admit to a fear so great that we 
must accept a uni-sex ideology 
on campus or that students and 
teachers should treat one 
another as things, things-that- 
teach, things-that-learn. And as 
students do, teachers hurt too, 
love too, rejoice too and cannot 
be full persons except as being- 
with others. 

While Shulamith Firestone 
still speaks the nonsense of 
eliminating the sexual distinc- 
tion itself, of a human control 
and radical alteration of nature 
itself, Scripture, the Catholic 
tradition and John Paul II 
speak otherwise. 

Here on our campus in this 
Christian community, instead 
of these phony ideologies, men 
and women are to live and 
manifest a Christian love life in 
which teachers and students 
love and serve the unique total 
personality of one another. Our 
love and our justice will not be 
to treat all equally the same but 
to acknowledge the talents and 
gifts, the maleness and 
femaleness that are essential 
dimensions in each one. 

This is the true criterion py 
which we judge when sexual 
harassment occurs. It is Chris- 
tian love. Love casts out. fear. 
Any other criterion would simp- 
ly add sin to this sin, namely 
scandal and the theft of the 
dignity and good name of lov- 
ing teachers. 

James G. Case 
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Healy receives doctor of law 


by John Cotter 

The president of Georgetown 
University received a Doctor of 
Laws degree from St. Michael’s 
College Nov. 15, as the school’s 
75th jubilee celebration came to 
a close. The award was pre- 
sented to the Rev. Timothy S. 
Healy, S.J., by Robert G. Hod- 
son, a trustee of the college. 

Healy addressed an audience 
in McCarthy Arts Center on the 
position of Catholic education 
today. He asserted that, 
“Catholic higher education has 
been drawn in two directions.” 
Catholic schools have attemp- 
ted to reach a ‘‘secular 
academic excellence,”’ while, at 
the same time, they have “held 
firm to the religious base of 
their being,’’ he said. 

Healy said that the univer- 
sities must not “slip too far 
from their center, represented 
by the Papacy.’’ He stressed 
that the two should strive to 
learn from each other. ‘‘For that 


reason, we Catholics in higher 
EWA TR SE TE EAE TE 


education should welcome one 
part of the drum beat of com- 








Saga Food Service Menu 


Friday 11/21/80 = Lunch 
Dinner 
Saturday 11/22/80 = lunch 
Dinner 
Sunday 11/23/80 Luneh 
Pinner 
Monday 11/24/80 = Lunch 
Dinner 
Tuesday 11/25/80 = Lunch 
Dinner 
Wed. 11/26/80 = Lunch 


Menu subject to change 


Fishwich on bun 
American style lasagna 


Veal & white sauce 
Baked perch filet 


Sloppy Joe on bun 
w/potato chips 
Scrambled eggs 


Roast pork wi/gravy 
w/parsley sprigs 


Salami & cheese on bun 
Chef's choice 


Grilled chop steak 
w/fried onions 
Beef stew 


Beef patty 
Spanish macaroni 


Italian night 


Hoagie sandwich 
w/potato chips 

Ground beef & green bean 
casserole 


Savory baked chicken 
wicream gravy 
Breaded baked fish 


Grilled ham & cheese 
sandwich 

Turkey Ala King over 
cornbread 


* HAPPY TURKEY DAY * 


FARAH’S 


Deli and Restaurant 
Open 9 am-9 pm Mon. thru Sat. 


Hot & Cold Subs 


Pizza 


Salad Platters 


(eat in or to go) 


15% discount w/ St. Michael’s 1.D. 


the Market Place, Winooski 
655-3235 


(a convenient distance from campus) 





ments that Pope John Paul II 
has made,” he said. 





Rev. Timothy S. Healy 


Noting the secular nature of 
colleges, Healy said, ‘‘Nothing 
that follows is meant to deny 
the principle secular entity of a 
college or of a university.”’ Hea- 
ly went on to say, ‘‘We believe 
in God, and hence the study of 
God is important.”’ 

As Catholic colleges, Healy 
added, we must make sure that 
the study of theology is 
“brought to bear on other 
disciplines.”” Healy stressed 
that this must be done without 
domination. ‘“‘Today, however, 
that we do not wish theology to 
dominate, does not imply that 
it does not matter,’’ he said. 
“The heart and center of any 
Catholic college is our under- 
standing of men and women as 
creatures made to the image 


> 9 Park Street D 


Essex Junction 
879-6441 


eS 


There are pizzas .. . and 
there are pizzas. There are 
. and there are 


grinders. . 
grinders. There are differ- 


ences . . . right? And the 
delicious difference is found 
at Falletti’s in Essex Junc- 
tion. 

Falletti’s offers more than 
twenty giant grinder selec- 
tions and pizzas come in 

.10”, 14”, 17", and 18" x 
24” party platter sizes in a 
variety of combinations. For 
the light snacker, there’s the: 
famous Falletti’s slice — a 
tangy sauce that you won't 
soon forget. Pasta, salads, 
meat platters, side orders, 
and desserts round out a 
tempting bill of fare. 





and likeness of God, and for 
this reason both intelligent and 
free.” 

Healy maintained that aca- 
demic disciplines must be “‘ful- 
ly themselves.’’ He also 
asserted that we must not 
‘‘lock’’ disciplines into 
themselves. We must not 
declare them ‘‘enough for man’s 
soul.’””’ He claimed that this 
we must know more than facts. 
This, he claimed, is why God 
has a bearing on social sciences. 


‘“‘All colleges that believe in ~ 


God have to deal with Judaism, 
with gratitude, with respect 
and with a clear understanding 
that no God-given revelation 
can perish,” he said. Healy con- 
cluded by saying, “‘We are in 
this business for the love of 
man and in praise of God. We’d 
all be damn fools if we weren’t 
proud enough occasionally, par- 
ticularly on a 75th aniversary, 
to stand up and say so.” 

Preceding the convocation 
was symposium entitled 
‘‘Seventy-five Tomorrows.”’ 
The symposium featured a con- 
cert by the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Jazz Ensemble, directed by 
Dr. Paul J. LeClair. A film and 
slide show explored the past 
heritage of the college. Student 
association president Molly C. 
Dwyer and Thomas M. Casey, 
president of the Crown and 
Sword Society, each gave 
presentations stressing the 
high level of student involve- 
ment in both on-and-off campus 
events. Two examples cited 
were the Rathskeller and the 
Big Brother program. 

Dr. Edward F. Murphy, pro- 
fessor of English, called for a 
realization of the school’s 
ideals, which he termed “‘a truly 
beautiful fabric of ideas.” 
Rev. Joseph M. McLaughlin, 
S.S.E., spoke on the history of 
the school from its beginnings 
in 1904 up to the present day. 
The symposium was conducted 
by Master of Ceremonies John 
D. Donoghue of the class of 
1932. 
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Jubilee set 


by Sean Conlon 

St. Michael’s' College ended 
its 75th year jubilee celebration 
last weekend, after 15 months 
of cultural activity and a highly 
successful fund drive. 

“St. Michael's became a cul- 
tural center for 15 mon 


said David LaMarche, assistant 
to the Aivereee at St. 
Michael’s. During the celebra- 
tion of its 75th anniversary, the 


school was the site of many 

symposiums, panel discussions, 

lectures and art exhibits. 
LaMarche cited the March, 


1979 ‘‘Women and Society” 


symposium and the hosting of 
last year’s New England 
regionals of the American Col- 
lege Theater Festival as two of 


the most notable achievements 


of the jubilee. ‘Women and 
Society’”’ attracted leading 
women from the fields of busi- 
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years of culture 


ness, government and culture. 

Several notable figures 
visited campus during the 
celebration. R. Buckminster 
Fuller, designer of the geodesic 
dome, spoke at the ‘Interna- 
tional Dome Symposium” held 
last March. Among the par- 
ticipants in the ‘Writer and 
Current Issues” lecture series 


__ were National Book Award win- 


ners William Gaddis and J.F. 
Powers, and bestselling author 
Lisa Alther. 

LaMarche said the school’s 
reputation was ‘‘enhanced in all 
circles” by the events. The 
celebration ‘‘brought St. 
Michael’s to a higher level of 
visability,”’ and ‘‘developed an 
element of pride among alumni, 
students and friends of the 
school,” said Richard DiVenere, 
vice-president for institutional 
advancement. 

The quality of events pre- 
sented by the school should 
continue, but it will be hard to 
maintain the frequency, LaMar- 
che said. Richard McDowell, jubi- 
lee coordinator, felt that, with 
the esteem and publicity gained 
during the past 15 months, the 
school will ‘‘be able to com- 





” 


mand the participation of 
distinguished people in many 
fields. DiVenere pointed out 
Bruce MacLaury’s address on 
“The Troubled American 
Economy” as an indication of 
the school’s effort to continue 
its program of academic and 
cultural events. 

The fund-raising effort ‘‘went 
very well’ said DiVenere. 
Alumni were ‘willing to make 


sacrifices for their college,’’ and ' 


parents of students ‘‘saw a 
special opportunity” to con- 
tribute to St. Michael’s, he said. 
Alumni donated in record 
amounts, giving $250,602. An 
instrumental part of the fund 
drive was a matching fund set 
up by Michael McCarthy, 
DiVenere said. The “‘McCarthy 
Challenge” matched $75,000 in 
new money given by alumni. 
The school received a total of 
$921,791 in pledges during the 
1979-80 fiscal year, surpassing 
the goal by more than $30,000. 

DiVenere was concerned that 
donations might fall off now 
that the jubilee celebration has 
ended, and because of that, this 
year’s fund drive has been nam- 
ed ‘‘Momentum '80.” 


Claussen’s 


| Too Florist 


Floral designs for your formal 
occasions 


Marty Nowicki, Designer 
Martie Mazza, Assistant Designer 


199 Riverside Avenue 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 





by George Cordes, Jr. 

While most of the college's 
1,700 students were reaffirming 
their faith in partying and the 
last-minute cram last weekend, 
the college itself was reaffirm- 
ing its Catholic heritage. 

The closing ceremonies for 
the 75th anniversary jubilee 
celebration were attended most- 
ly by staff and faculty members 
and ‘friends’ of the college 
who responded to _ the 
president’s invitation. 

The events were ‘free and 
open to the public,”” but very 
few non-invitees — including 
most St. Michael’s College 
students — attended. Though a 
substantial number of students 
attended the subsequent 9 p.m. 
Sunday Mass, that number was 
similar to attendance on pre- 
vious weeks. 

The showing of the film, “‘The 
Rose,”’ by the S.A. Film Series 
also drew a considerable num- 
ber of students Sunday eve- 
ning. The religious character of 
the closing ceremonies, 
however, went largely ignored 
by students. 

The college was founded in an 
atmosphere of ‘extreme cool- 
ness’’ toward Catholicism, 
president Edward L. Henry 


said, following a Saturday eve- 


ning banquet. 

The school was opened by a 
band of educated French 
priests, members of the Society 
of St. Edmund, after colleges 
like that at Mont St. Michel 
were being closed in’ France, 
said the Rev. Joseph 
McLaughlin, the superior of the 
order, during the symposium. 

The first vespers Saturday 
evening for the Solemnity of St. 
Edmund and a Sunday morning 
Mass, both celebrated by 
Bishop John A. Marshall of 
Burlington, featured the ex- 
uberant music of the college's 
liturgical choir. 

A group of the S.S.E.’s who 
participated in the ‘‘Seventy- 
five Tomorrows Symposium”’ 
closed the presentation with an 
impromptu — and somewhat 
off-key — rendition of ‘‘O Beata 


Free! 
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Faculty, staff attend ceremonies 


Mundi,’’ which the priests 
chanted in daily vespers. 

Overall, the weekend's ac- 
tivities (except for the Saturday 
night performance of ‘Story 
Theatre’) focused on the in- 
fluence that the order of priests 
and brothers has had upon the 
growth of the college. 

But those members of the 
campus community most im- 
mediately affected by the condi- 


oe 


tion of the school after 75 years 





Christy Billups, director of the liturgical choir leads the group in 


did not hear the concluding 
remarks of its celebration. 

In fact, one student standing 
in line to eat dinner on South 
Campus watched as _partici- 
pants at the reception held by 
the college milled about in 
Alliot Hall. The reception 
featured bars set up in the 
Snack Bar and in front of the 
second-floor Defender office. 

“What's going on?” the stu- 
dent said. 





song during Jubilee Mass last Sunday morning. 


(John Brissette Photo) 





THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT. 05404 


Quality Work... 


655-1319 


M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


Reasonable Prices! 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


e Shirts 
e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


We welcome St. Michael's students, faculty, 
and staff. 10% discount with I.D. 


Free! 


Campus Ministry 





Free! 


HAPPY HOUR 


Every Sunday 9 p.m. 


Chapel of St. Michael The Archangel 
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Assembly backs core curriculum recommendation 


by Fran Dwyer 

The General Assembly ap- 
proved the college’s curriculum 
revision proposal on core re- 
quirements Tuesday night after 
lengthy debate. 

The revision, effective with 
the graduating class of 1986, 
would change the total number 
of required courses from 10 to 


15. 


Former opponents assess 


by Kosemary Abitabile 

Molly Dwyer, the student 
association president, has been 
doing a “‘super job,”’ according 
to Peter Wight, one of her op- 
ponents in the presidential cam- 
paign last spring. 

Joel Rogers, Dwyer’s other 
opponent, agreed that she is do- 
ing well, overall but said that 
“it's really too early to tell.” 

Rogers, the student in- 
tramural director, critized the 
S.A.'s first woman president, 
stating that she ‘‘hasn't 
brought anybody new into the 
S.A.’ Because of this, Rogers 
says that ‘they are very narrow 
in their thoughts and views.” 

Wright claimed that ‘“‘narrow 
views run through the majority 
of the student body.”’ He called 
Dwyer a ‘vital force in 
representing the student's 
views.” 

Dwyer explained that this 
year there were ‘‘all new people 
in the cabinet,’ and that an 
“overwhelming majority” of 
the S.A. is comprised of new 
students. 


The additional courses con- 
sist of two communication 
skills, and five humanities in- 
stead of the previous two. The 
two-course requirements in 
both Natural Sciences (now titl- 
ed Math Science) and Social 
Sciences will have to be fulfilled 
in two separate departments. 
For example, students cannot 
fulfill their math/science re- 


As for the other members, 
Dwyer said that their ex- 
perience is important because 
‘we have an idea where to go.”’ 

During the campaign, Dwyer, 
a senior from Buffalo, N.Y. call- 
ed herself ‘‘the choice for 1980.” 

Dwyer’s proposals included 
the use of mandatory faculty 
evaluations and the expansion 
of the library. She was also in 
favor of building a coed dorm. 

Her support of mandatory 
evaluations is being acted on. 
At a Nov. 22 faculty meeting, 
the faculty will vote on. the 
issue. The mandatory evalua- 
tions, which will not be made 
public, will ‘‘make a student 
more thoughtful” in judging a 
teacher's ability and_perfor- 
mance, said Dwyer. 

Expansion of the library and 
construction of a coed dorm 
were proposed by Dwyer at the 
trustees’ meeting held in late 
October. She stressed that the 
library should be their ‘‘first 
priority.’ Decisions will be 
made at the February trustees’ 
meeting. 

In other actions, Dwyer has 
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11:30 PM. 
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quirements by taking two 
physics courses. 

In addition, two of the five 
humanities requirements will 
have to be of a historical nature 
and two of a literary nature. No 
more than two core re- 
quirements can be within the 
department of a student’s con- 
centration. 

A maximum of six 


Dwyer 


supported expansion of school 
funding for the Coalition for a 
Nuclear Free Society and for 


core 


- the Women’s Union, and im- 


provement of the transporta- 
tion between the north and 
south campuses system. 

Her plans for the future in- 
clude a Spring Weekend, which 
she called a ‘‘smaller P-day,”’ 
and a new school curriculum. 
Dwyer said that the new cur- 
riculum will ‘‘affect students in 
the future.”’ 


Committees 


by Ken Van Kampen 

As the fall semester draws to 
a close, various Student 
Association committees are 
winding up what has been a 
very busy fall. 

Social committee was involv- 
ed with coordinating Homecom- 
ing Weekend, and also helped 
with the Dorm Daze activities. 
The committee sponsored the 
Halloween party at Alliot Hall 
and the Jim Plunkett perfor- 
mance at the North Campus 
Gym. 

Committee co-chairperson 
Phyllis Cietek cited the 
Plunkett dance as the most suc- 
cessful event of the semester. 
Cietek also said that the Social 
Committee’s biggest challenge 
for next semester will be the 
revamping of traditional. P-Day 
activities. This spring’s finale 
weekend will be held on the 
football field under a new name. 
Its theme will be a relaxing 
weekend before finals. 

Facilities committee, chaired 
by Peggy Butchko, has been 
responsible for a number of 
changes. It has succeeded in 
getting washers and dryers in 
Founder’s Hall, and in getting 
additional machines for Lin- 
nehan. The committee has also 


courses can be taken during the 
sophomore and freshman years, 
according to Ronald Provost, 
vice president for academic af- 
fairs. This is to get away from 
the attitude of getting the core 
requirements out of the way.” 
Writing Skills will be man- 
datory for those who are not 
able to test out of it. 

Mike Kaplan, junior class 
president, criticized this revi- 
sion as ‘approaching damn 
close’’ to half of our time, and 
“infringing on our rights.” 

Linda Ruel of the Curriculum 
Committee explained that “by 
deciding to go to a liberal arts 
school, you buy into liberal 
arts.’’ This includes an ongoing 
revision on curriculum, she 
said. ‘‘We aren’t alone in this 
revision on the curriculum. 
There’s a trend in many liberal 
arts schools across the 
country.” 

Citing the limited amount of 
courses the college has to offer, 
off-campus representative 


worked to get student parking 
privileges in the Founders 
faculty parking lot during non- 
office hours. Attempts are be- 
ing made to educate students 
immediately on the costs and 
implications of dorm damages. 

Presently under considera- 
tion are attempts to keep 
Jemery Hall open all night as a 
study facility, as well as 
monitoring the building to 
allow as many students as pos- 
sible to use the classrooms. The 
possible elimination of some 
footpaths on campus is also be- 
ing debated. Maps are cir- 
culating among students to 
find which walkways get the 
least use: 

For next semester, an energy 
conservation contest between 
dorms is being planned. Butch- 
ko said, however, that her main 
concern right now is the over- 
crowded condition of the libra- 
ry. The increase- in student 
population has resulted in a 
noisy and crowded climate in 
the library. She has been work- 
ing closely with the library com- 
mittee to improve funding for a 
possible addition to the build- 
ing. 

The major problem that the 
Athletic Committee has faced 
has been the lack of women’s 


Anne Masse said she found the 
requirements “‘a little strict.”’ 

Provost said, ‘‘we have a 
limit of resources, but so does 
Harvard. There’s just a dif- 
ference of limits.” 

Linda Ruel, S.A. Vice Presi- 
dent Eileen O’Brien, President 
Molly Dwyer, and Facilities 
Chairperson Peggy Butchko 
supported the revised cur- 
riculum throughout the discus- 
sion. 

Andre LaChance moved to 
rescind a recent vote which 
allows MAD house to be con- 
sidered an on-campus in- 
tramural team. He argued that 
“it sets a dangerous precedent, 
as other off-campus teams will 
now want to come on 
(campus.)”’ 

LaChance said he has heard 
that Molson now wants to be 
considered and on-campus 
team. ‘‘A lot of us call them all- 


_ star teams, he said. ‘‘In effect, 


it’s voting against the in- 
cont. on page 10 


conclude busy semester 


participation in intramurals. 
Co-chairperson Denise Collins’ 
said, women’s participation 
since last year has “‘gotten a lit- 
tle better, but not as much as 
we'd like.”’ Men’s activity has 
been no problem, although this 
year’s introductions of in- 
tramural archery and wrestling 
were not that successful. 

A Challenge Board is now be- 
ing set up for next semester and 
the remainder of this one, con- 
sisting of pool, ping pong, one- 
on-one basketball and singles 
and doubles tennis. The major 
event being coordinated _ for 
next semester in the Special 
Olympics, slated for sometime 
in March. 

Most important of the SAGA 
Food Committee’s 
achievements has been the new 
two-year contract reached with 
Saga and the improvements 
that it involves. A committee 
survey last year found that 86 
percent of students were 
dissatisfied with the food ser- 
vice. The new contract involves 
a $100 increase in the students’ 
food bills, which, along with 
contributions from the school, 
has resulted in the new look in 
the cafeteria. Major im- 
provements in the kitchen are 
planned for next semester. 


Rathskellar Club 
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Charlie Corbally & Ed Markey 
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Off-campus lifestyle offers freedom, 


by Kathleen Moore 

“Me and my doggie love it.” 

Sarah Taylor and her dog ap- 
parently like living off campus. 
Most other off-campus 
students contacted by inter- 
view or questionnaire felt the 
same way. 

Approximately 23 percent of 
the student body at St. 
Michael’s College lives off cam- 
pus, according to Thomas 
Cullen, director of housing. 

Although off-campus 
students do have some com- 
plaints they prefer their way of 
life. Some of the reasons cited 
for preferring off-campus living 
were: freedom, better food, 
quieter environment and being 
able to get more studying done. 

Bob Budnick, a biology ma- 
jor, cited freedom as a reason 
for living off campus. ‘“‘Living 
off campus gives me more 
freedom than I thought possi- 
ble,” he wrote. Other students 
said they were glad to get away 
from institutional dining. “‘It’s 
a relief to eat dinners other than 
Saga,’’ commented one student. 
John Engels wrote that he mov- 
ed off campus to ‘‘escape 
Saga,”’ among other reasons. 

Many students preferred liv- 
ing off campus to dormitory 
life. Mark Sammut, a junior 
sociology major, wrote, ‘‘It’s 
cheaper, cleaner, more relaxing, 
and the way I prefer to live.’ 
Another cited the ‘“‘substan- 
dard’’ quality of the dorms as a 
reason for moving off campus. 

Tom Cushman, a 
psychology/sociology major, 
felt that dorm life is unrealistic 
and said, ‘‘I feel that I have an 
advantage over those who have 


_ lived in the false, unrealistic life 


of dormatories...I feel I am very 


well prepared to ‘go out on my 


own’ after college, because I 


have already been.” 


Some students thought they 
got more studying done by not 
living at St. Michael’s. ‘“‘...I 
study more living off campus, 
as I go to the library between 
classes instead of lounging 
around my room,” wrote Jim 


Byrne, an English major. Bar- 





bara Bordeau, a journalism ma- 
jor, also said, ‘‘I*get more ac- 
complished. It’s quieter.”’ 

Two students differed on how 
well SMC, as an educational in- 
stitution, could be used while 
living off campus. A senior 
sociology major thought he 
could better utilize the educa- 
tional services by living off 
campus, because of less in- 
terference from the dorms and 
other social distractions. 

Barbara Bordeau, however, 
felt that she was intellectually 
isolated by living so far away 
from the campus in Georgia. 
Vt. ‘‘I’m very isolated. 
I’m living in a small communi- 
ty... am away from the 
academic community.” 

A few off-campus students 
believe they are being treated 
unfairly by being required to 
pay “community damage.”’ 
Community damage is paid by 
all students—both on-campus 
and off—for damage to the 
SMC campus that cannot be at- 
tributed to a particular person 
or group of people. The total 
unattributable damage bill is 
split equally among all 
students. 

Some off-campus students 
said they don’t spend enough 
time on campus to be held ac- 
countable for the same amount 
of damage as a person who lives 
on campus. “The time I spend 
on campus is minimal, as is the 
damage resulting from my 
presence,’’ claimed Steve 
Renehan, a_biology/business 
senior. He wrote ‘‘one develops 
a unique sense...of responsibili- 
ty as a result of off-campus 
life,’’” and he ‘‘doesn’t feel that 
off-campus students should be 


liable for the negligence of. 


others.” 

Judy Valente, a journalism 
major, agreed. She wrote that 
she didn’t like ‘‘having to pay 
damage deposits for damage 
not done by us (off-campus 
students).”’ 

The director of housing, Tom 
Cullen, also agreed that the com- 
munity damage system is not 
the best—‘‘It is imperfect, it is 
unfair.’’ However. he thinks it 
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quiet 


Off-campus students also 
complained of isolation. 


Tom Peterson, a business 
senior, claimed that com- 
munications between on- and 
off-campus students and Stu- 
dent Activities is very poor. 
Another student expressed a 
wish for on-campus mailboxes 
for off-campus students ‘‘so we 
have an idea of what’s going 


” 


on. 


According to Michelle 
Kramer, student association 
secretary and originator of the 
Off-Campus Newsletter, “If 
they put in off-campus 
mailboxes, the Newsletter will 
be discontinued.” 

Most off-campus students 
contacted believe the newslet- 
ter is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


On the whole, most off- 
campus students apparently 
prefer their living situation. 
Barb Puls, a psychology major, 
echoed the general consenus by 
writing, ‘‘the advantages of liv- 
ing off-campus far outweigh the 
lost beneifts. 


is the most equitable way to campus or off, cannot be pin- 
distribute costs when the par- _ pointed. He asks, ‘In lieu of 
ticular vandal or vandals, on that system, what would we 











Breaking from the yoke of Saga meal dependency, off-campus 
students Peter Gunn, Sarah Taylor and Dawn Stranger enjoy mak- 
ing meals themselves. (Barbara Puls Photo) 
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Resource Center head recalls 
spirit of 1960s demonstrations 


by Randy Walker 

A sincere commitment to the 
cause of social justice among 
blacks and whites in the deep 
south during the 1960’s taught 
Rev. Maurice Ouellet, SMC stu- 
dent resource center director, 
much about human compassion 
and sensitivity. He was named 
superior of the Society of St. 
Edmund’s mother mission 
house in Selma, Ala., during the 
height of the black movement 
from 1961 to the historic Selma- 
Montgomery freedom walk led 
by Dr. Martin Luther King in 
1965. 

“I've never had a more in- 
tense experience in my life,’’ 
Ouellet said, recalling weekly 
‘mass meetings’’ where fear, 
frustration and prayer inter- 
twined among hundreds of pre- 
dominently black men and 
women. 

It was at one of these early 
gatherings, held in an Edmun- 
dite Church hall, that the priest 
appealed to the black communi- 
ty to register to vote, a primary 
concern Ouellet shared with 
black leaders in the city. In 
Dallas County, where Selma is 
located, only 350 of 30,000 eligi- 
ble blacks were registered 
voters at that time. 

Ouellet’s efforts went further. 
Working in conjunction with a 
group of college youth calling 
themselves the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Commis- 
sion, he helped plant a suc- 
cessful black voter registration 
program. In addition to pro- 
viding Edmundite facilities for 
SNCC use, Ouellet testified 
before a grand jury against a 
county sheriff who was respon- 
sible for voter registration tests 
designed to prohibit black 
eligibility. 


Promoting the organization 
of mass demonstrations in 
Selma was another of Ouellet’s 
major contributions to the 
black movement, though he 
was prohibited from actually 
joining the protesters by 
Alabama's archbishop, who 
feared for his life as well as the 
political consequences. “‘By not 
taking part in the demonstra- 
tions, I remember feeling as 
though I was letting the others 
down. To be so thoroughly en- 
trenched in the cause of social 
justice and then to be denied 
the physical outlet for com- 
municating heartfelt 
dissatisfaction — that hurt a 
great deal,’’ Ouellet said. 

Blacks were continually be- 
ing ill-treated by police and the 
judicial system throughout the 
early 1960’s and Ouellet used 
his role as a priest to gain en- 
trance to many of the prison 
cells where detained blacks 
shared with him their confu- 
sion, anger, and sense of 
hopelessness. 

Their stories returned with 
him to the pulpit where he bit- 
terly assessed the negative 
ramifications of racism. Finally 
in 1965, Selma’s mayor and city 
council asked him to leave town 
due to his role in “‘stirring up 
the black community.” Ouellet 
resisted their efforts at ousting 
him — which included at one 
point a warrant for his arrest — 
spurred on by the success “‘of 
our registration effort. By the 
middle of 1965, 18,000 blacks 
were registered voters and 
word had come of King’s 
planned visit to Selma later 
that year.”’ 

King’s visit to Selma may 
have brought national televi- 
sion coverage to Selma, but for 
Ouellet, the walk was anti- 











Saturday, Nov. 22 

Massachusetts coastal 
birding, trip to Rockport 
and Gloucester. Sponsored 
by Vt. Institute of Natural 
Sciences, 457-2779. 

1 p.m. Swimming, Great 
Dane Relays, away. 

8 p.m. ‘‘The Dance Circle,”’ 
Cathedral of St. Paul, Bur- 
lington. 

9 p.m.-1 a.m. ‘Battle of the 
Bands,”’ Alliot. 

Sunday, Nov. 23 
8 p.m. ‘The Dance Circle.”’ 


11:30 a.m. Mass, St. 


Michael’s Chapel. 

12:15 p.m. Campus 
Ministry Council Commun- 
ion Breakfast, snack bar, 
meal tickets or $2.00, sign 
up in Alliot 106 or 107. 








Calendar 


Monday, Nov. 24 
6:30 p.m. Social Commit- 
tee, Alliot. 
7 p.m. Boat safety 
workshop, Winooski Power 
Squadron, Jemery 43. 


Tuesday, Nov. 25 
6:30 p.m. SA, Science 107. 
7 p.m. Women’s basket- 

ball, 
Ross Sport Center. | 


Wednesday, Nov. 26 

8:30-5 p.m. Library hours. 

11:30 am. Thanksgiving 
recess begins. 

7 p.m. IHS Charismatic 
Prayer Group, Bergeron 
Education Center. 
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climatic. ‘Four years of strug- 
gle were behind us by then. And 
that human struggle, that day- 
by-day fight for justice made 
the Civil Rights Act of 1965 a 
reality,’ said Ouellet, his voice 
softening. 

When he left Selma in 1965, 
Ouellet vacated his position on 
the Dallas County Coordinating 
Committee, a central planning 
group for most of the area pro- 
test rallies organized through- 
out the decade. He had been the 
only white allowed to sit on the 
board. 

For the next four years, 
Ouellet served as Edmundite 
director of novices in Mystic, 
Conn. Two years of psychology 
graduate work at Adler In- 
stitute in Chicago followed. In 
1971, Ouellet went to the Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas 
(Houston) to become counseling 
director there. 

Ouellet was born in St. 
Albans and is a 1948 graduate 
of St. Michael’s College. ‘I 
returned to St. Michael’s six 
years ago because I saw it as a 
place where I could make concrete 
some ideas I had about what 


. a counseling center should be 


all about,’’ he said. ‘‘It was nice 
to come home.” 

Against the backdrop of his 
vibrant past, Ouellet returned 
“to work with the poor at St. 
Michael’s. People have a ten- 
dency to associate material 
deprivation with poverty, but 
that has nothing to do with it.” 


Students’ of the 1970’s help-* 


lessly watched a dream of 
justice and equality wither, 
Ouellet believes, ‘’and my role 
had become that of an encour- 
ager. That’s all any of us here in 
the resource center can ever 
be.’’ He argues that the 
pointlessness of Vietnam joined 
with a deteriorating environ- 
ment became almost too painful 
for the country’s young to bear 
when the Kennedy’s and King 
were assassinated. 

“That’s when the demonstra- 
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Rev. Maurice Ouellet 


tions quieted. The human spirit 
is fragile, and the pain of losing 
the bearers of the dream was 
very real to those who had 
shared in it,’’ Ouellet stressed. 
But he remains a man with a vi- 
sion ‘‘as Christ was and as col- 
lege students here have got to 
be. ” 

Spare time finds the grayish, 
six-foot counselor in “‘my little 
workshop in the basement of 
Klein.” His favorite projects in- 
clude toys for children and fur- 
niture for friends. Not unpredic- 
tably, Ouellet’s father was a 
carpenter who relied upon his 
craft to support young Maurice 
and his eight brothers and sis- 
ters. 

He also runs occasionally 
although “‘my knees are getting 
bad.”’ Tennis and fishing relax 
him when the weather is right. 

Ouellet spends most of his 

office time talking with 
students, while ‘“‘begrudgingly”’ 
devoting about a third of his 
work week to administrative 
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(Jacki Smith Photo) 


tasks. 

‘When I was a student here, 
I always said no one would ever 
put me behind a desk,” he 
laughed. Although he “comes 
to work happy,” Ouellet re- 
mains unsure of his future. If a 
yearning to return to social 
work beckons him, he will be 
open to it and will probably — 


leave St. Michael’s College. - 


On his desk lies a card with 
four quotations which Ouellet 
reads daily. He read the second 
one aloud to this Ce eg 
because it meant the most te 
him: 


“T am done with great things 
and big things, great institu- 
tions and big success, and I am 
for those tiny invisible 
molecular forces that work from 
individual to individual creep- 
ing through the crannies of the 
world like so many rootlets, or 
like the capillary oozing of 
water, yet which if you give 
them time, will rend the hardest 
monuments of man’s pride.”’ 


MAD house to be investigated 


cont. from page 8 


tramural system.” 
Mike Maher added, ‘It’s 
causing us to bring in 


mercenaries”’ (students who are - 


very good from outside the 
house). Hé said that he was ask- 
ed by someone on the Molson 
team to play for them, and he 
had not known the person 
previously. ‘“‘When refereeing 
an off-campus game, Zaf has to 
call in four referees just to keep 
these guys from killing each 
other,” he said. This is opposed 
to the one referee used for on- 
campus games, he said. 

Some students said that 
allowing the off-campus teams 
to play as on-campus teams will 


“OWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 


cause alienation within the 


dorms and disenchantment. 


with the intramural system. 
One off-campus represen- 
tative said ‘‘You can’t penalize 
these guys for wanting to win; 
obviously you want to win or 
you wouldn’t be out there.” 
One student suggested hav- 
ing ‘A’ and ‘B’ leagues. “It 
worked in basketball,” he said, 
‘‘why not in other sports?” 
The move to rescind the con- 
sideration of MAD house was 
denied but a move to in- 
vestigate this problem and con- 
sider the suggestion of ‘A’ and 
‘B’ leagues was passed. 
Dwyer spoke about pro- 
cedures that students can use if 


they are having difficulty with 
particular faculty members. 
She, Student Life Director — 
Michael Samara, and Student 


' Activities Director Jennifer — 


Cernosia got together and 
discussed the controversy con- 
cerning an article on harrass- 
ment in last week’s Defender. 
“Outlined in the regulations 
of the college are legal pro- 
cedures that can be enacted if a 
student complains about a 
teacher,”’ she said. She stated 
that this is not only applicable 
to sexual harrassment. “Unless 
a student complains nothing 
can be done,” she said. 
Students can either complain. 
to Provost, confidentially, or 
submit formal signed letters. 
Ruel also spoke on the condi- 
tions in the library. She listed 


-an increase in space, increase in 


collection, improved study en- 
vironment and biographical in- 
struction as improvements that 
should be made. She told the 
assembly that the library only 
gets 2.6 percent of the current 
budget while schools of similar 
size usually get 5 percent of a 
budget. 

Students have to use the 
UVM Library, she said. 


Coach: basketball will win 


by Timo McGillicuddy 

The men’s basketball team is 
hoping to turn things around 
this year. Coach Steve Antrim’'s 
job will be to select and guide 
the right combination of new 
and returning players to form a 
winning ball club. 

Steve Bourke, a 6’7” forward, 
returns to the front line after 
leading the team last year in 
scoring (13.7) and rebounding 
(8.0) and being selected the 
team’s MVP. The big change in 
this year’s team should be the 
addition of Captain Dan 
Nikitas to the backcourt. Much 
of the team’s success will hinge 
on his ability to handle the ball 
and provide leadership. 

Dan’s brother Chris Nikitas 


and Nelson Way will likely 
share the other guard position. 
They will be looked to for 
strong defensive play and out- 
side shooting. Senior Frank 
Russo and Freshman Pat 
McGinn will add depth to this 
revitalized backcourt, a depth 
which may be needed over. the 
long strenuous season. 

Joining Bourke up front will 
be forwards Joel May, Jim Peys 
and Mike Mandel. May, a 
junior, will help out with re- 
bounding and especially put- 
ting the ball in the basket. 
Senior Jim Peys and sophomore 
Mike Mandel add size and mus- 
cle to the front line. They will be 
counted on to rebound and play 
tough defense inside. 

Jerry Mizerak, a part-time 
starter last season, returns to 


the post and will be counted on 
for aggressive defense and re- 
bounding. Freshman Mark 
Strebb and junior Mike Olivieri 
add size and jumping ability to 
the post. They should both see 
a good deal of playing time this 
year. 

According to coach Steve An- 
trim, this year’s game plan will 
be to run the ball at opponents 
to take advantage of the Purple 
Knights’ superior ball handling 
and shooting. In order to run, 
the team will have to control 
the boards and handle the ball 
intelligently. If they can do 
this, ‘‘I think we will be an ex- 
citing team to watch,”’ Antrim 
said. 

The Purple Knight’s open 
their season Dec. 2, at home 
against Stonehill College. 


Molson, MAD battle to co-win 


by Mark Kendall 

Neither the bitter cold nor 
snow was enough to hamper the 
spirits of the Molson and MAD 
football squads as the two 
squared off last week for the 
men’s flag football champion- 
ship. The matchup pitted two 
primarily defensive teams 
which also boasted two poten- 
tially explosive offenses. 

Due to horrendous weather 
conditions defense took the 
limelight in the finals. The in- 
itial game ended in a 0-0 
deadlock, forcing a second 
meeting the following day. The 
game featured some fine hard 


play by both units as each 
defense forced the opposing of- 
fense to turnovers and costly 
errors. Neither offense could 
muster a solid attack, thus set- 
ting up the-second duel on 
Wednesday. 

The next day the snow 
cleared but the bitter cold re- 
mained as the first half moved 
along in the same scoreless 
fashion as the previous day. 


Molson put the first points on | 


the board halfway through the 
second half as Quarterback 
Chris Kent connected on a 
40-yard touchdown pass to 
wide receive Joe Begley. This 


gave the defending champions 
a 6-0 lead. 

Molson’s extra point attempt 
was thwarted as MAD went 
back on offense. Costly 
penalties left MAD deep in an 
offensive hole against a tough 
Molson defense. MAD Quarter- 
back Frank Zilka led the team 
downfield, setting up a 20-yard 
touchdown pass to Scott Hin- 
ding, which knotted the game 
at 6-6. The MAD extra point at- 
tempt failed and time ran out 
shortly thereafter with the final 
score reading 6-6. 

MAD and Molson 
were named co-champions. 
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Captain Dan Nikitas will lead the SMC hoop squad this season. The 
team will open the season at Stonehill College Dec. 2. 
_ (John Brisette Photo) 


Runners head to Foxboro 


Eight members of the St. 
Michael’s College cross-country 
team and SMC math teacher 
Rick Cleary will be running the 
Foxtrotter Marathon on Satur- 
day, Nov. 22 in Foxboro, Mass. 

It will be the first attempt at 
26 miles, 385 yards for the eight 
students, but Cleary, who 
helped Zaf Bludevich coach the 
cross-country team this fall, has 
run 11 previous marathons. 
Running with him will be senior 


Pete Degnan; juniors Karen 
Carothers, Lori Ducharme, 
Garry Harrington, Kob 
Noonan, and Ann Walsh; 
sophomore Ron Vernier and 
freshman Bob Cartelli. 

The nine have been training 
for Foxboro since the cross- 
country season ended about a 
month ago and have averaged 
between eight and 11 miles a 
day, with a longer run of 20 


* miles each weekend. 


FREE DELIVERY 


264 Malletts Bay Ave. Winooski, Vt. 


PEPPERONI | 
BACON 
SAUSAGE 
HAMBURG 
ANCHOVIES 


* ONIONS 
* PEPPERS 
* HAM 


* MUSHROOMS 
12"—.85 16”—.95 


SALAMI 2.65] ROASTBEEF 2.65 


HAM 2.55] MEAT BALL 2.65 


CAPPICOLA 2.65] TUNA 2°65 


12” INCH CHEESE 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
WITH WORKS 2.65 


PEPPER STEAK 3.25 
S, , MUSHROOMS, SWISS CHEESE 
16” INCH CHEESE ONIONS. PEPPERS, MU E 


! ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
a WITH WORKS 


PASTRAMI 2.65] BLT 2.65 


COMBINATION’ .80 


TURKEY 


All Mac's Subs include Cheese, Lettuce, 
Tomatoes, Onions and Our Special Dressing. 
CALL US 


Plus 5% Vt. Meals Tax 


OPEN 
11:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. weekdays 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 a.m. weekends 


CALL 655-2151 


Weekdays 5:00 p.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


FAST FREE DELIVERY Fri. - Sat.5:00p.m.to 1:00 a.m. 


IN HOT OVENS es <cALL 655-2151 
(BEER, SODA, CIGARETTES, ETC. DELIVERED WITHORDERS) 655-2152 


Coupon 
‘with Any 12” pizza 1 quart RC FRi 
$1.00 off any 2 item 16” pizza 
Expires Dec. 4th 
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Controversy swirls 
around basketball 


by Gavin Keefe 

Another men’s basketball 
season is about to begin and 
with it are many questions. 

Last year’s season was filled 
with controversy. The team, 
under the direction of first-year 
Coach Steven Antrim, finished 
with a 5-21 record. It was the 
worst record for a men’s basket- 
ball team in the _ school’s 
history. 

The team had several pro- 
blems last year that needed to 
be solved before the program 
could be turned around. One 
significant problem was _ the 
poor communication between 
the coach and some of_ his 
players. 

In a few instances last season 
players spoke out against the 
coach and the way he ran the 
team. They criticized him for 
playing favorites when he 
decided to go with the freshmen 
in some games. 

This conflict between the 
coach and the players led to 
attitudes, attitudes that 
contributed to inconsistent 
play during the season, 

Last \ntrim said ‘‘‘St. 


poo 


Vear 


Vichael’s will have a successful 
» when he finds the players 
who will accept his stvle of 


coaching.’ The same problem 
cannot exist this year if the 
team expects to get back on the 
winning track. 

In recent years, St. Michael's 
has played well and won in the 
beginning of the season, but 
then faltered in mid-season. 
Last year the team won its own 
Doc Jacobs tournament against 
good competition. The squad 
hit a 14-game losing streak, 
ruining its hopes for a suc- 
cessful season. The team must 
establish some consistency this 
season. 

St. Michael’s exhibited a 
strong defensive unit last year 
but failed to put points on the 
scoreboard. Antrim said before 
the opening game last season 
that his ‘“‘main goal is to main- 
tain an aggressive and 
deliberate style of play that is 
crucial to a winning ballclub.” 
The offense has to be a little 
less conservative this year in 
order to produce points. 

This year is an important 
season for the basketball pro- 
gram. It will take a team effort 
in order for the squad to have a 
successful year. If the problems 
of last year persist, it could bea 
long, cold winter for the basket- 
ball team and its fans. 


Theta wins flag football 


by Mark Kendall 

Theta copped the women’s 
flag football championship last 
week with a 6-0 win over 
Muchii. 

The game was a defensive 
struggle throughout, with 
neither team able to establish a 
consistent attack until late in 
the game. Theta broke the ice 
late in the second half when it 
counted most with a touchdown 
score, giving Theta the cham- 
pionship. 

The deadline for tournament 
entries for the ‘A’ and ‘B 
league basketball and_ poly: 
hockey is next Tuesday. All en- 
tries should be turned into the 
athletic office on or before that 
date. Play begins Monday, Dec. 


1. All men and women are in- 
vited to participate. 

The intramural challenge 
board has begun for pool, ping- 
pong, and one-on-one basket- 
ball. Singles and doubles tennis 
will begin second semester. 
Each member must challenge 
an opponent before next Mon- 
day or face elimination from the 
board, which will cost their 
house points. For questions 
concerning the board, call ext. 
2504. 

Referees are needed for men’s 
and women’s poly-hockey 
which begins Monday, Dec. 1. 
Interested persons should con- 
tact Mike Degnan at 655-2882. 
Referees are paid $3.50 per 
game. 


SUPERPASS 300 


UNLIMITED SKIING at Sugarbush and 
Sugarbush North...PLUS a $60 credit toward 
purchases at The Edge! Only $300— 





More than 30 swim team members stroked for 200 laps or greater during their first swim-a-thon held last 
Wednesday night. The aquatic enthusiasts swam with hopes of raising enough cash to finance a trip to 


train in Florida over Christmas vacation. 














a $555 value! 
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Army ROTC. ean what it takes to lead. 


ski special plus a 
super deal from The Edge 

for Vt. college students 
... thru Dec. 1, 1980! 


SUPERPASS 150 


UNLIMITED SKIING at Sugarbush North... 
PLUS a $30 credit toward purchases at The 
Edge! Just $150—a $430 value! 


(Dave Walsh Photo) 


erience 
degree. 


You’ve changed a lot of opinions 
since you entered college. You know a 
degree may be the door-opener for a future 
career. But, you know a degree is no 
guarantee. 

Today’s job market demands more 
than a degree. Corporations look for “take 
charge” attitudes in their new executives. 

So get a head start on your peers. 
They’ll be competing with you for the best 
jobs later on. ‘ 

Army ROTC provides a head start in 
leadership and management experience. 
With Army ROTC, you don’t just read | 
about it. You do it. 

It’s not too late to take charge. You 
can accomplish four years’ work in two 
years. 

To add experience to your degree 


contact UVM 656 2966 












































SUPERPASS 120 


A $20 down payment buys UNLIMITED 
SKIING at Sugarbush North from opening 
day. (Except 12/20/80-1/4/81). After Jan. 4, 

ski the rest of the season for only $100... 
pay for the pass in full, and get a $25 credit 
at The Edge! 












\ : 
The Downhill Edge 


65 Main Street ¢ Burlington * Free Parking In Rear 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9; Tues.-Thurs. 9:30-6; Sat. 9-5 
Also in Waltsfieid at Rt. 17 and German Flats Rd. 
Open Fri. thru Mon. 9-6 











